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THREE SCENES FROM THE HISTORY OF PERSEUS 


By Puytuis ACKERMAN 
New York City 


HOUGH some of the adventurous heroes of Antiquity, notably 

Hercules, were very popular with the tapestry designers of the 
fifteenth century, others, whose fortunes were less similar to the lives 
of the knights of the time, were given little consideration until the in- 
fluence of the Italian Renaissance had been felt in Flanders. But with 
the influx of the literary interests of the Renaissance many new classical 
figures were added to the story tellers’ repertoires and so to the tapes- 
try designers’ resources, and among these was Perseus. 

The earliest illustration in tapestry of the Perseus legend that has 
come to light has recently been acquired by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art through the John Huntington Purchase Fund. The piece dates evi- 
dently from about 1500 or 1510. The story reads from right to left, 
evidently because the cartoon was painted for rendition on a haute lisse 
loom but was in this instance rendered on a basse lisse loom, or vice 
versa. At the right Perseus is shown delivering Andromeda. He wears 
a tabard surcoat of brocade over what is evidently a very fine suit of 
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Maximilian armor. It is this armor which is the most dependable basis 
for dating the piece for it is very similar to the armor depicted in a draw- 
ing signed A.D. and dated 1510, now in the Kupferstich Kabinet of Ber- 
lin, armor presumably made for Maximilian himself ; and is also closely 
similar at several diagnostic points to the horse armor of Henry VIII 
which must have been made at approximately the same date. The 
latter is signed by Conrad Seussenhofer and is probably the suit given 
by Maximilian to Henry so that Perseus’ suit was certainly of German 
make. The surcoat covers all of the body armor, but at the neck and 
below the skirt the coat of mail is seen. The arm and leg armor is all 
shown. The gauntlet is the high cuffed, metal glove of the Maximilian 
period, fitting up over the plate vambrace, but the coude is smaller than 
that on Henry’s horse armor, being rather like that on his foot armor. 
The leg armor including the genouilli¢res and the duck sollerets is 
identical with that in the A.D. drawing and the Henry VIII horse suit. 
His head piece also is very close to one shown in the A.D. drawing. 
It is a close helmet with an armet-like visor, but the occularium slit is 
below the most salient point, an unusual feature. 

The horse armor also follows closely that shown in the A.D. draw- 
ing. There is a chanfron, without, however, the cheek pieces, but of the 
same form and with the conical head spike mounted on a simple rosette. 
In both cases there is no crinet. Bit and stirrups are almost identical. 
Whether there is a poitrel and croupiére it is impossible to say for the 
animal wears a full caparison of brocade which again is exactly like 
that in the A.D. drawing. 

Perseus has just broken his spear thrusting it down the throat of the 
sea monster, who rears up in mortal agony; and he is about to dispatch 
him with his upraised sword. Andromeda, naked, is chained to a rock 
in the background and the Gorgon’s head floats on the stream over 
which the monster has stood guard. A ship is at anchor in the fore- 
ground on this stream and another rocky cliff rises abruptly beside it. 
King Cepheus and Queen Cessiope, Andromeda’s parents, stand on the 
right bank watching the rescue. They are attended by three maids, one 
of whom weeps, her handkerchief to her eyes. 

The Rescue occupies all of the right half of the cartoon but the left 
half is divided into two scenes. The first, still reading backwards, shows 
Perseus giving thanks in the temple to his patron goddess. The story 
has evidently come to the Flemish designer in Latin form with Minerva 
as the patroness and with some of the attributes of Artemis amalga- 
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mated into her character, for the statue of the Goddess shows her hold- 
ing a shield embossed with the Gorgon’s head which belonged to Artemis 
in her role as moon goddess, and on the altar are small models of oxen, 
while Perseus’ varlet holds another little oxen evidently to be offered 
in gratitude. Artemis, as protector of animals in general, was some- 
times, though rarely, associated with the domestic animals, and possi- 
bly an ox or bull was selected in this case because of a misunderstand- 
ing of the title Taurique Artemis, one of the many aspects of this many 
sided deity, most of which were merged into the later Roman concep- 
tion of Minerva. A poor Latin scholar, and undoubtedly there would 
have been many such in Flanders, could easily have passed from 
taurique to taureau. Otherwise the selection of this particular emblem 
is incomprehensible. 

In this scene, which is revealed through one arch of a building in the 
Tournay style with Romanesque and late Gothic features combined, 
Perseus kneels, his hands clasped in prayer, still clad in armor save that 
his page holds his helmet. 

The third scene at the extreme left is seen through another arch in 
the same building, an ingenious trick of composition. This is the wed- 
ding scene. The Priest in jewelled vestments with a fantastic mitre pre- 
sides in the center; Andromeda in brocaded robe, long blond hair flow- 
ing down from beneath a jewelled crown, is at the right, and Perseus 
in a richly furred cloak hung with heavy gold chains at the left. Knights 
and maidens, a half dozen in all, are in attendance in the background 
and behind them is an orchestra composed of a lute, a harp, a flute and 
three trumpets. 

The tapestry is of iconographical interest, but it is of even more sig- 
nificance as a document in the history of tapestry design. For incor- 
porated into the decorations of three of the costumes and the horse’s 
trappings are revealing inscriptions. The first and most complete is.on 
the bottom of the priest’s robe in the wedding scene: NN MON anda 
monogram which seems to be A P. In the next episode, on the varlet’s 
collar is again A, and on the other side MO, the turn of the shoulder 
interrupting the word which must have been a repetition of the MON. 
On the edge of Perseus’ tabard and on his horse’s caparison the initial 
N alternates with an ambiguous floriated letter which might be I or J, 
Lor F. 

Because of the many possible combinations in this generous array 
of letters the inscription long remained a tantalizing mystery and has 
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been tentatively erroneously interpreted several times by the author. 
But a second inscription has now been noted which conclusively iden- 
tifies half, at least, of this semi-concealed signature. In the Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs is a mille fleur with a figure of Penthesilea obviously 
drawn by the same designer and on her sword, an instantly striking 
detail, are the letters ON. This has nothing to do with Penthesilea and 
no satisfactory explanation has ever been given of them. Closer ex- 
amination reveals the fact that the two letters do not thus stand alone 
and meaningless but that the scroll which decorates the blade below the 
handle so terminates as to form the letter M. Thus we have again the 
word MON and in conjunction with the fact that both pieces are by the 
same cartoon designer it is safe to assume that in some way this refers 
to the artist. 

As a matter of fact Bernard de Mons qualified as portraitist in the 
studio of Roger Hotelz in 1499. The term portraitist has never been 
defined but since a portrait was equivalent in the vocabulary of the time 
to a patron it is reasonable to suppose that a portraitist was an artist 
who had learned enough drawing to make designs for tapestry weavers, 
stained glass painters and wood carvers without learning the much 
more complicated and difficult technique of panel painting. Additional 
circumstantial support for this interpretation comes from the fact that 
there were several men of that status in the Tournay guild at this time 
and none, as far as has been noted, in “ny other city, and Tournay was 
important as a wood carving center and especially important, it would 
seem, as a center of tapestry designing. Moreover, the naive quality of 
drawing in both the Perseus and the Penthesilea is just what might be 
expected of a man with this status which was certainly less than that of 
a master painter. 

The N would stand for Nardon, the common nickname for Bernard 
at the time. This leaves the monogram A P, the A and the ambiguous 
letter all unaccounted for, but opens up the assumption that they would 
refer to the weaver. 

Since the tapestry is almost unmistakably of Tournay origin the 
AP suggests at once Arnold Poissonier, the most conspicuous weaver 
in the tapestry guild in Tournay in the two opening decades of the six- 
teenth century. But what then of that ambiguous letter? In every case 
but two it has the swelling in the middle of the upright which makes it a 
possible F. One of these exceptions, on the collar of Perseus when he is 
in the temple, is crossed with the flourishing end so high that would 
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Ex. Greco: Curist Drivinc THE Money-CHANGERS FROM THE TEMPLE 


Property of a Private Collector, New York 























serve to make it an F. The other is just at the fold of his horse’s 
caparison where it might well be carelessly rendered. In the two large 
versions on the brocaded center of the caparison this horizontal bar is 
clear and emphatic. It might, then, reasonably be called an F. And 
what would that have to do with Arnold Poissonier? His family, like 
many families in that district, used also the Flemish form of the name, 
de Visquere and that was as often spelled with an F, Fisquere or Fisher, 
in short. The proof is not conclusive, the attribution to the weaver can- 
not be made with absolute finality. as can the attribution to the de- 
signer, but it is at least very probable. 

Several other pieces certainly by this same designer are known: an 
Adoration of the Magi in the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge; a 
handsome Charlemagne in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kahn, 
evidently one of a set of Neuf Preux, and various others of the Neuf 
Preux usually later and coarser in weave which appear in the market 
from time to time; and a small fragment with half a dozen heads in the 
collection of Mr. Frank Gair Macomber. 

Thus the Perseus piece stands as one of the two major documents 
for the identification of one of the cartoon painters of the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; but more than that, through the identification 
of this man it is possible to outline the work of an entire school, the 
school of the Hotelz family in which he was trained. 


GRECO’S “EXPULSION OF THE MONEY CHANGERS” 
FROM THE QUINN COLLECTION 


By Aucust L. Maver 


Munich, Germany 


HE “Expulsion of the Money Changers” which for some years 
adorned the Quinn Collection unfortunately escaped my memory 
when I compiled my Greco catalogue. 
I believe this painting to be an authentic, if somewhat hastily exe- 
cuted Greco, with ressemblances —- not alone of technique — to the 
example in the National Gallery, London, to which in point of date, 
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also, it stands closest, having been painted, I believe, about 1604 or 
1605. It is certainly of later origin than the delightful example in the 
Frick Collection which Von Cossio has dated much too early as of 
1575-77, whereas in reality it was probably painted about 1598 to 1604. 
Mr. Naumberg of New York possesses a variant of this composition, 
differing from it but very slightly. 

The Quinn picture is of especial interest as it marks the transition 
to the curious, latest conception of this theme so beloved by Greco — 
the high painting in the chapel of the Monks of the Sacrament in St. 
Ginés in Madrid. In contrast to all the earlier examples which em- 
phasize the wide format, the Greco in the Quinn Collection adopts the 
high form. This is no mere whim on the artist’s part, or a desire to 
vary for once in a way the form of his composition. On the contrary, 
the choice of this format represents an artistic development, and is the 
logical outcome of his ideals as a painter. 

Just as the increasing elongation of his figures cannot be attributed 
to any eye affliction, but is the outcome of conscious artistic intention, 
Greco likewise carried this elongation over into the format of his com- 
positions emphasizing more and more the soaring medieval line. 

In the painting now under consideration he achieves this effect by 
the elevation of the architectural background — by setting the two 
reliefs of the “Expulsion of Adam and Eve” and of the “Sacrifice of 
Jacob” higher above the central group of figures, by raising the central 
arch and continuing the whole architectural setting upward. He adds 
a further opening above the central arch in order that the background 
shall not be too heavy in effect and to bring into play the color effect 
of the background in this important upper section. 

The composition is simplified, however, even in comparison with 
the National Gallery picture, for the row of pillars on the right leading 
to a second hall in the background, which are indicated in the National 
Gallery painting, have been eliminated altogether by the master in the 
example in the Quinn Collection. 
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TWO DRAWINGS BY TITIAN 


By Detiev Baron Von HapELn 
Florence, Italy 


RAWINGS by Titian are exceedingly rare—so much so that 

when four years ago I published a book on this subject I was only 
able to assemble thirty-six examples. An English edition of this work 
which will appear shortly’ contains six additions to this original list, 
bringing the total up to forty-two. If we add to this count the two 
drawings published here for the first time, and the study after the head 
of Laocoon, lately acquired by Mr. Franz Koenigs of Haarlem, Hol- 
land, we have in all forty-five drawings by Titian. 

This is an astonishingly meagre count for a master whose life cov- 
ered almost a century’s span and whose actual years as a painter num- 
bered at least seventy. Not wishing to repeat myself I will not enter 
again here into a detailed explanation of this seeming phenomenon — 
why so few drawings by this long-lived and most prolific master have 
been preserved — and for that matter it is perhaps hardly possible to 
supply a completely satisfactory solution to the question. 

The earlier of the two drawings published herewith is the Study of 
an Angel at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. (11.66.13). 
It is executed in red chalk on the characteristic blue Venetian paper 
which the passage of time has changed to a greenish grey tone. The 
sheet, which bears the collectors’ imprints of two illustrious former 
owners, Sir Peter Lely and Sir Joshua Reynolds, measures 180 mm. 
high by 148 mm. wide. Its former attribution to Pordenone rests, to the 
best of my belief, on two considerations, both somewhat superficial and 
far-fetched; the first being that generously proportioned and animated 
Putti are frequently found in Pordenone’s work, and secondly that this 
master often used red chalk for his drawings, notably more frequently 
in fact than any other Venetian master of the mid-Renaissance.” I 
must frankly admit that outside of the drawing in the Metropolitan 
Museum I know of no other red chalk drawing by Titian, who seems 
to have cherished a certain prejudice against this medium, as did 


1 Drawings by Titian. Casa Editrice Pantheon. Florence. 
2 There are several examples of red chalk drawings by Pordenone in the Uffizi in Florence and in 
Windsor Castle, others at Chatsworth, in the Louvre, Paris, and in the Print Room at Berlin. 


Translated by Alice M. Sharkey 
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Tintoretto. None the less it would be absurd to affirm that the use of 
red chalk excluded Titian’s authorship. Every atelier made use of this 
medium on account of its cheapness, and examples of its use are to be 
found among the Venetian Quattrocento masters such as Carpaccio, 
as well as among Titian’s own contemporaries, notably his brother, 
Francesco Vecellio (Chatsworth); Giorgione (The T. W. Boehler 
Collection, Lucerne) ; Palma Vecchio (The Henry Oppenheimer Col- 
lection, London). For this reason it is impossible on account of the 
medium used to declare for Pordenone and against Titian; just as the 
subject itself cannot be regarded as an argument in favor of the one 
master and against the other. Certain technical and structural char- 
acteristics form a much surer basis for identification, and a study of the 
construction enables us to eliminate Pordenone. We are quite familiar 
with his Putti, they strive for the heroic, but remain somehow undis- 
tinguished in effect, with their big heads with loosely hanging hair, and 
fully-formed bodies and limbs which are clumsy rather than really 
powerful, while their movements and gestures are violent rather than 
rhythmic. Quite another feeling for form emanates from the drawing 
in the Metropolitan Museum. There are no false pretensions here, but 
a direct and sensitive presentation. That this conception is Titian’s 
may be established without waste of words by a comparison with one 
of his most famous masterpieces — the Pesaro Madonna. One has only 
to compare the Christ Child in the painting with the Putto in the New 
York drawing — the motifs are quite different but the blood-relation- 
ship is striking — the two are twins. Moreover the drawing has all the 
technical idiosyncrasies of Titian’s work (note the construction of the 
contour), now bold and firm, now loosely suggested, and the painter- 
like use of hatching corresponds completely to Titian’s graphic style 
during the second and third decades of the cinquecento. 

The other drawing by Titian published here is a landscape compo- 
sition which lately passed from the possession of Mr. Richard Eder- 
heimer into the hands of Mr. Robert Lehman of New York. This pen 
and ink drawing which measures 185 mm. high by 237 mm. wide is of 
extraordinary interest for hitherto we knew of only one landscape 
drawing by Titian — that in the Cabinet of Prints in Darmstadt. This 
latter is a hasty and temperamental study from nature, whereas the 
drawing owned by Mr. Lehman is a careful and well-constructed com- 
position. We were well aware that Titian had been the author of such 
landscape compositions, for there are several grandiose woodcuts which 
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tradition has rightly associated with him to say nothing of hundreds of 
landscape drawings which are clearly the work of his imitators, par- 
ticularly Domenico Campagnola. These drawings contain so many of 
the elements of Titian’s own style as to inevitably suggest lost proto- 
types by the master himself, and he is moreover recognized as the 
creator of this type of landscape. 

That the drawing owned by Mr. Lehman is not merely an unusually 
fine product of one of Titian’s followers but an original by the master 
himself seems to me conclusively proven on technical and graphic 
grounds as well as on account of the high artistic qualities of the com- 
position. 

Superficially Titian’s technique of pen and ink drawing presented 
no great difficulties to the imitator, for the elements of his style were 
simple, consisting of parallel lines and cross lines. Added to this there 
is a very simple rendering of the foliage through the medium of fre- 
quently contrasted, lightly curved and short zigzag lines and a no less 
summary rendering of the piled up clouds. Superficially regarded it is 
all very simple. To study it a little more closely is to realize the mastery 
with which these seemingly simple graphic elements have been handled. 
Particularly astonishing are the modulations achieved with the some- 
what inflexible medium of the pen — nowhere does his stroke betray 
the least trace of the mechanical. With sureness no less than elasticity 
the network of lines is drawn now closer, now wider, creating a richness 
of values hardly to be surpassed by the brush of a painter. 

















A DRAWING FOR PONTORMO’S LOST 
RAISING OF LAZARUS 


By Frank JEwetr MATuHer, JR. 
Princeton, N. J. 


T auction in New York I recently acquired a noble drawing for a 
Raising of Lazarus ascribed to Jacopo Carrucci. It was perhaps 
the failure to catalogue this masterly sheet under the familiar nick- 
name of Pontormo that brought it within a professor’s modest means. 
The extremely elaborate method, which though paralleled in the 
sketches for the lunettes at Poggio a Cajano (F. M. Clapp, Pontormo. 
New Haven, 1916, Figs. 73, 74), is not otherwise exemplified in the 
master’s drawings, might bring a momentary doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the ascription. The design is established in its main forms and 
relations of light and dark in black crayon which is mostly covered 
with three washes and finally recontoured with the pen. The middle 
tone is the yellowish bistre which is characteristic of the master. Dark- 
er shadows are sparsely indicated in India ink to which the yellow gives 
a blueish quality. High lights are broadly laid on in white which here 
and there has darkened through oxidation. Finally there are pen con- 
tours of extraordinary lightness, elegance and plastic value. It is this 
work with the pen, though all the handwriting is Pontormo’s, which will 
immediately convince a doubter that he has merely to do with an ex- 
ceptionally finished drawing of the master. The reproduction makes 
the case so obvious that I need not argue it. The sheet measures 307 
X 203 mm. and since it is squared in its lower two-thirds for enlarge- 
ment, it was a working drawing for the cartoon of a painting. 

What painting? Fortunately the question is easily answered. 
About 1529 the agent of Francis I, having failed to buy the Borgherini 
panels off their walls, ordered for His Most Christian Majesty a Rais- 
ing of Lazarus by Pontormo (Clapp, I. c., pp. 55, 56). There is no 
reasonable doubt that our drawing served for that picture, which 
promptly disappeared. It was actually painted, for the young Vasari 
saw it, at eighteen, and later remembered certain macabre realisms 
which he praised in his Lives (Milanesi, vol. VI, p. 274). We need 
not too much regret that the drawing does not represent the mucous in 
the eyes and the gangrene at the extremities of the rescuscitated corpse. 
In every other respect we have a reasonable equivalent for what must 
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Pontormo: THe Raisinc or Lazarus. DrawincG 
Collection of Dr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 




















have been one of Pontormo’s finest and most ambitious pictures. In 
executing a royal commission it is evident that he spared no pains. 

The rich and noble composition raises interesting questions con- 
cerning Pontormo’s ideals in his thirty-fourth year. It has been un- 
certain whether Pontormo early visited Rome, though reminiscences 
of the Sistine Ceiling in his drawings suggest it. I think this drawing 
proves it. Mere chance could hardly have caused so many radical dif- 
ferences from Sebastiano del Piombo’s famous Raising of Lazarus, of 
1519. It is as if Pontormo, having very carefully considered this ac- 
claimed masterpiece, utterly disapproved it and decided to make every- 
thing formal and spiritual in his own picture as different as possible. 
He substitutes for the ferocious athletism of Lazarus a pathetic and 
realistic vision of a rigid corpse painfully recovering the mobility of a 
living body. For Christ’s powerful gesture of a thaumaturge, he sub- 
stitutes the relaxed, gentle and almost casual gesture of a friend. For 
the overt ardor and amazement of the bystanders, he substitutes flut- 
tering, incompleted entirely personal actions. The crowd, instead of 
being forced densely into the foreground, fades mysteriously into the 
gloom of the cave. Only those who love Christ and Lazarus are in the 
foreground and are given a prominent role. Their attitudes are not 
generalized and oratorical, but personal, appealing, definitely respect- 
ful. All this pathetic and subjective feeling is made to minister to a 
gentle and peculiar monumentality. One could not find a better pic- 
ture to illustrate the limits of Pontormo’s adherence and dissent as re- 
gards the Grand Style of the Renaissance. 

Before undertaking this great composition Pontormo seems to have 
restudied Leonardo profoundly. None of Pontormo’s early paintings, 
in which the Leonardesque suggestion is often patent, really bespeaks 
such an understanding of the older master. It is as if Pontormo, 
against the prevalent practice of an abstract and unfunctional gran- 
deur, sought in Leonardo the warrant for a monumentality which 
should remain intimate and dramatically justified. And aside from 
the sensitive and psychologically studied character of the whole pic- 
ture, both in its main composition and in its details, it betrays clearly 
the guiding influence. The grotto with its broken lighting from be- 
hind, which does not affect the main figures, is merely a Renaissance 
simplification of such backgrounds as those of Leonardo’s St. Jerome 
and Madonna of the Rocks. Incidentally Pontormo’s background 
may profitably be compared with Sebastiano’s pompous, ruin-rimmed, 
river panorama. Then Pontormo’s figure composition is virtually a 
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reciprocal of Leonardo’s in the Adoration of the Magi, Leonardo’s flat- 
tened dome being turned over and becoming a bowl. Again the flicker 
of mobile and highly lit hands across the picture recalls definitely the 
Epiphany and more remotely the Madonna of the Rocks. And the pen 
drawing with its general light sweep and effective interruptions spe- 
cifically recalls Leonardo’s early Florentine manner, while the figure 
eagerly kneeling at the feet of Christ might almost have come from 
Leonardo’s sketches for the Epiphany. One may find a similarly con- 
ceived figure, with even the same flamelike forelock, in the famous 
Galichon drawing, in the Louvre. 

It would be easy to multiply such parallels, but the intelligent read- 
er will easily continue them for himself. Enough has been said to sug- 
gest the general importance of this newly recovered masterpiece by 
Pontormo and its specific relation to the theory and practice of the 
great Florentine master who wrote: 

“La pil’ importante cosa, che né discorsi della pittura trovare si 
possa, sono li movimenti apropriati alli accidenti mentale di ciascun 
animale, come desiderio, sprezzamento, ira, pieta e simili.” 


GEORG KOLBE 


By Carzt Georc HEIsE 
Luebeck 


HO is the greatest German painter? One might give a hundred 
different answers. Who is the greatest German sculptor? This 
question can be answered in one way only. Georg Kolbe. 

What is the explanation for this? Perhaps in order to understand 
this one ought to know something about the development of German 
plastic art. The Teutons much more than any other race have always 
felt an affinity towards the Greeks. The plastic art of Germany during 
the nineteenth century is ruled by this liking for the Greeks, the effect 
of which, however, tends rather to paralyze than to inspire. Even at 
the beginning of the twentieth century George Hildebrandt is to be 
found as the honored old master of classic traditions. The Germans 
show their natural talent in painting and we find the best plastic art in 
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the Middle Ages, the Late Gothic carved altars, which are works of a 
purely pictorial fancy. Kolbe combines both, the statuesque and the 
pictorial. In Kolbe we find these two things which are naturally op- 
posed to one another so harmonically blended that this alone is suf- 
ficient to attract attention to his works. He began as a painter and in 
Paris was greatly influenced by Rodin, Europe’s most pictorial sculp- 
tor — but he understands plastic art too well to refrain from lending 
a statuesque element to his figures. Is it possible that a work of art 
can give full credit to the picturesque charm of movement and at the 
same time attain the sculptural repose of definite form? (Can repose 
and movement be united? Kolbe’s works prove this. Kolbe’s best 
productions are moving figures. Tire movements he has copied from 
nature, but they are so confined to themselves and affected so little by 
a confusing multiplicity of countless possibilities of movements, that 
one never asks: what has happened just before and what will follow? 
— one sees only this one phase as if it were immortal in its measured 
beauty. 

If his earlier works are compared with the later ones, it will be no- 
ticed that the movement is gentler and more subjective. The move- 
ments of the famous dancer in the Berlin National Gallery are very ex- 
pansive, the dancer of 1914 shows a rhythmic movement with the limbs 
much closer to the body, the whole figure forms a curve and the eye 
sees the entire statue at once and thus makes way for the monumental 
conception of the whole — here repose and movement are forcibly unit- 
ed especially by the many sidedness of the view — the statue seems to 
turn and each new view shows more and more harmony in the whole; 
there is, however, a surprising increase in size in the simple form of the 
“Assunta” and the “Lucino” of 1921, in which movement seems to flow 
through the reposing beauty of the body like soft music. 

Perhaps it is just this magic talent for reconciling such opposites 
and his happy self-controlled nature that makes Kolbe a sculptor of 
the first rank. Nature and art are one, the sculpture is like the person 
represented, the sculptor is still an artist without concessions. It is 
not the naturally plastic heads which he does best, he understands here 
too how to interpret the fine definite shades of emotion into full fledged 
artistic expression. He is not a talent but a master. 

Great art originates, however, only when character is combined 
with talent. Kolbe has both. His work is not due to any one step in 
life and yet is not premature; art and life thus attain full maturity. A 
long period of youth is filled with delicate romantic painting ; the wak- 
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ing man turns toward plastic art — during the thirties form is sub- 
ordinate to emotion, the charm of delicately modelled surfaces is pre- 
dominate, in the forties, the power of plastic moulding increases, in 
maturity the trained master combines emotion and form in such strict 
rhythm that an iron unity is created which makes a monumental im- 
pression. Thus we may expect with age that which we so seldom find, 
perfection. We are, however, still more impressed by the personal 
ability of this master than the regular development, especially by his 
ability to utilize the weaknesses of his artistic nature as positive values, 
and to find growth in his conquest. The lyrical emotional character- 
istics of his nature he controls so rigidly with an artisan’s comprehen- 
sion of form, that a touch of the noblest feeling pervades the great 
plastic form, repressed only, more a self evident presumption than con- 
scious addition. It is not the feeling which inspires the beautiful form 
fancies, but form as the expounder of emotional values. It is here that 
Kolbe goes beyond the limits of his time, into the vicinity of the great. 

I am convinced that Kolbe is above all others called upon to find 
favor for German art in foreign countries, including America. 


PAUL GAUGUIN 


By Henri Hertz 
Paris, France 


N its outward circumstances Paul Gauguin’s life was agitated, torn, 
and disrupted by passion and anger. His inward development as an 
artist, on the contrary, was as calm and harmonious as that of the great 
classicists. His life story, the history of a romantic giant, uneasy in the 
confines of France, or indeed of the European continent, avid of a more 
spacious background under kinder skies, was as disturbed as his artistic 
psychology was simple and assured. 
This much may be gleaned from his palette, piously preserved after 
his death. That marvelous and severe palette where were heaped, still 
soft, mountains of blues, of whites, of Veronese greens which were like 
the “three unities” of classical literature in their impeccable severity. 
The passion, vigor, and “barbaric” crudity —to quote his own words, 
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of his vision of things were invariably contained in an austere, rigid and 
strict line. The excitement and turbulence of his color, curbed by his 
intellect, expressed the forms of meditative intimacy, sober in movement 
and imagery, which are the privilege of our native art forms. It is for 
this reason that his work, for all its strangeness, never seems alien to us. 

These contrasting traits made up an artistic physiognomy unique in 
its day, and fated long to remain so. Despite resemblance, one cannot 
directly connect him either with David or with Ingres; with Courbet or 
with Delacroix. Neither, for more obvious reasons, with his immediate 
predecessors, the neo-romantics and the neo-classicists. He had little 
sympathy for them. Speaking of a canvas by Bonnat, he said, “ Bonnat 
has just won the first prize in an assemblage of postage stamps.” Of 
Carolus Duran he wrote, “A clothed figure by Carolus-Duran is coarse, 
a nude by Degas is chaste.” 

Great as was his admiration for the Impressionists, however, he can- 
not be directly regarded as deriving from them. It is true that Pissaro, 
who was a friend of his teacher, M. Arosa, was his initiator. Pissaro © 
came from the Antilles Islands, and it may have been from him that as 
early as 1874 Gauguin caught the nostalgia of the tropics. In any event 
it is from him that his predilection for the three basic colors was derived, 
—the “three primaries,” to use his own expression in regard to the 
visual combination of colors. 

None the less we cannot affirm that he lost himself in the intoxication 
of light, in the pursuit of the impalpable and fugitive, the transitory 
vision, in the romance of the passing visual thrill which are the discov- 
eries and contribution of impressionism. And as a man he differed just 
as sharply from those somewhat domesticated and peaceful nature lovers 
for whom a momentary waking glimpse of Paris sufficed, whose exot- 
icism was mostly bounded by the city barriers. The shirt sleeve, the neg- 
ligée,—the beard as their sole virgin forest (Renoir, Claude Monet) ; or 
on the contrary, the profound audacity, masked in-a bourgeois correc- 
titude of Manet and Degas. Yes, he had little in common with all this. 
Once he had turned his back on the brokerage business, slammed the 
door on the conventional life, and to escape the shipwreck of a false 
security, abandoned his income of 40,000 francs a year, he spurned 
Paris, then Brittany, then the whole of the old world under the compul- 
sion of isolating his pictorial vision; of making it sprout and blossom 
tragically through his jealous brush in climates whose idyllic beauty 
masked something solitary and pitiless. This was no sham audacity, no 
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pose. “The Holy Land of color the Promised Land,” to quote his words, 
was the end for which he sacrificed everything. 

In this manner he overlapped adventurously all the schools and 
epochs of his art, furnishing analogies through this or that trait or man- 
nerism only to immediately abjure them elsewhere. This great lover of 
the islands was in his soul and in his work himself a bitter, inspired and 
mystic island which never succeeded in establishing actual connection 
with any group. 

When, in the intervals between his voyages,—for it must not be 
believed that he at once achieved peace and happiness,— or even oblivion 
and renunciation like Rimbaud,— he was possessed of too complex and 
stirring a passion for life which drove him repeatedly from France into 
exile and back again to France—when, therefore, in the intervals 
between journeys he reappeared in Paris in naively astounding guise, 
hurling himself into the ante chamber of some minister to solicit a sub- 
sidy, astounding the attendants by his sky blue frock coat, yellow-bor- 
dered waist-coat, buff colored trousers and grey high hat with a blue 
ribbon — or when he wandered around Montparnasse in his buff ulster, 
his blue jersey ornamented with Breton embroideries, wearing a pair of * 
sabots carved by his own hands, he created the effect of some Robinson 
Crusoe in motley — incalculable and unaccountable. He brought back 
with him in the role of Friday a mulatto woman— Annah— whose 
encounters with his white mistresses, with whom he speedily reéstab- 
lished relations, were the talk of the neighbourhood. 

It was not without reason that he exclaimed,— “ No, Gauguin is not 
formed from the side of Chavannes, nor Manet’s, nor Bastien Lepage’s.” 
“What is he then?” “He is Gauguin, the savage who hates the trammels 
of civilization. A sort of Titan, who, jealous of the Creator, makes in 
his leisure hours his own little creatures ; — the child who takes his toys 
apart to construct others from them, who abjures and defies, preferring 
to see the Heavens red rather than blue with the crowd.” 

None the less his conceptions and creations contain such a force of 
concentration and generalization that, at the very moment when he 
stupefies and alienates us, he retains some faculty of the educator which 
instinctively attracts. The caprices and disparities of his impulse are 
extenuated under the domination of his composition, and there is inevi- 
tably created between him and us—no matter how bluntly he may choose 
to emphasize incompatabilities,— an attraction, a recognition of truth, 
shall I say a hope? 

In fact, it came about that this solitary, this rebel, because he was at 
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bottom, in the deepest sources of his energy and expression, a classicist, 
created in the end a school. Not, to be sure, a brilliant and profitable 
school, no classic Academy with an easily attracted following. When 
the school of Pont-Aven was mentioned, Gauguin was wont to smile 
and shrug his vast shoulders. Four or five friends gathered with him in 
one of the farthest corners of France, the wildest, the most exotic in the 
exact sense of that word. Bitter and cruel school of Pont Aven! — Cruel 
above all for him. A school lost in that province of Brittany which will 
always remain somewhat apart from the rest of France, where the 
instinct for solitude—for mirage which was with him from the earliest 
days, drove him. Paradoxical school—where those who joined him 
seemed to emphasize his isolation and strangeness rather than assuage 
it; where the influence, the magetism exercised despite everything by 
his painting so filled with restrained dazzlement only succeeded in 
emphasizing the pathos of regrets, of remorse, of abnegation. 
Toulouse-Lautrec might solemnly refer to him as “ Professor Gau- 
guin”; Albert Aurier might paraphrase freely around his work ; the cri- 
tics might seek to couple his creative faculty with “symbolism” under 
the term “Syntheism,”—he himself well knew, as did his entourage, that 
this inspiration, rooted not in theories but in the natural impulse of the 
hand which chose the colors and guided the brush was not at the mercy 
of the hazards, the risks, the possibilities of a work hardly begun; that 
Brittany only expressed the early impulses and desires, that there was 
no justification in prematurely closing the circle within a formula. 
There were many efforts on the part of those who sensed the matu- 
rity and authority implicit in this explosive yet chastened art, to find a 
term and definition for it in linking it with decorative art. “ Frescante,” 
—painter of frescos, said those Italians who saw the murals in the 
Gloanec Inn at Pont-Aven or later those of the inn at Pouldu. What 
was the use? It was only later, indeed much later, when in a fusion, 
which to my mind is not sufficiently recognized, and along the simple 
and harmonious lines of development to which I have already referred 
and which are in such striking contrast with his chaotic mode of life, 
when Gauguin’s Breton exoticism expanded, flowered and culminated 
into an Oceanic exoticism, that a sort of formula resulted which, for 
that matter, had in it nothing of the pedagogical or pedantic. “ Profes- 
sor Gauguin” spread this great lesson with a winged pen, less as a 
manual planned to attract disciples than as the incantation of a “ magi- 
cian adventurer,” — to quote the words used by Jacques Riviére in the 
fine study which he dedicated to Gauguin; less as a professional bre- 
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viary of calculated decisions than as the brutal and inspired vociferation 
of a “ gentleman of fortune” of painting, evolved outside the bounds of 
civilization in the vast spaces of the sun and the ocean. 

When it was said of him that he was “A species of Poussin without 
classical culture”; that “beside the cartoons of Raffael his paintings 
seem like fragments detached from a Tintoretto,” these critical com- 
ments only confirmed the presence in his art—announced and defended 
by him—of violent impulsions and careful calculations, culminating in 
what Jacques Riviere has so happily termed “enchantment,” what one 
may even call a conflagration of moderation. 

It seems difficult thereafter to question, as is sometimes done—the 
complexity and the extent of Gauguin’s art and of his sensibility. Quite 
false reservations concerning his emotional capacity have been drawn 
from his art, and inversely against his art from his emotional nature. 
He has been accused both of too brutal a passion and too dry an abstrac- 
tion. There are those who pretend that he did not apprehend the trop- 
ical world as he should have; and others who affirm that he allowed 
himself to become too completely absorbed by its intoxicating simplic- 
ity. Even his capacity for friendship has been criticised. His malice, his 
bitterness and his vices have been proclaimed abroad. It has been 
affirmed that he died a drunkard’s death. 

One need only select from his books and his correspondence the 
remarks which life itself, his attitude to things, the memories of his 
friends inspired in him. One need only question those who glimpsed his 
restless heart in the course of his various sojourns in Paris. An avidity 
of tenderness, of close ties of mutual possession, is evinced by the very 
unrest which tortured his life and prevented him from ever finding 
peace, even “close to the transparent soul of a race quick to laughter 
and gaiety, amorous of leisure, sensitive and merry; obstinate and 
changeful, altogether natural,— playthings of the play of light, gay with 
the morning and trembling with the fall of night.” 

If he broke away from a secure situation to cry out in 1883, after 
having only painted on Sundays, “Hereafter I will paint every day!” is 
that a sign of lack of sensibility? When, as a result of this sacrifice, his 
wife left him with their children to establish herself in Copenhagen, and 
he himself came to bitter grips with life, is this the proof of an avaricious 
soul? If he went to Pont Aven in 1887, and then to Martinique; if he 
returned to Paris in 1888; went to Pouldu in 1889; then again settled 
in Paris and threw himself into the bitter struggle of the exhibitions ; if 
in 1891, after an aleatory sale, he decided to embark for Tahiti, if this 
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departure won him an admirable letter of farewell from Stephen Mal- 
larmé; if, disappointed in Papeete, he installed himself in Mataia; if 
wearying of it despite the witchery of its people and surroundings he 
returned to France in 1893; if he left again in 1895; if in Pouaouia in 
Tahiti, in 1898, pursued by misfortune and swamped by debts, with no 
sales for his pictures and few remittances from France, he fled into the 
mountains and attempted suicide by arsenic; if, not content with paint- 
ing he wrote, founding a satirical journal, “Le Sourire,” in which he 
defended the poor against the priests, the police and the magistrates ; if 
he was obliged to accept a modest position in the Bureau of Public 
Works ; if in May, 1901, he went from Tahiti to Dominique, where he 
was sentenced to three months in prison and a fine of a thousand francs 
for exposing a grafting policeman; if thus five times running he changed 
his residence, came, went, painted, wrote, embraced causes, held a 
municipal job,—this restlessness, this passion (in ten years 66 can- 
vases), which was followed by long periods of inertia, do these things 
attest to ardour or to coldness, to an inconstant heart, or, on the con- 
trary, to aspirations in life and in love which were never and nowhere 
realized? 

In spite of his declared cynicism regarding the love of woman, how 
much he loved them! His “Vahiné,”—the first “Titi,” and Vaitoua, 
who, seeing in his house a photograph of Manet’s “Olympia,” asked if 
it were a portrait of his wife; and above all, Tehoura, the girl of fifteen 
whom he met casually by the roadside and married that same night. 
How he loved the handsome Totafa, who helped him search for a shaft 
of rosewood, and who was the first to say to him—“an artist is not like 
other men.” How he loved all those whom he protected from the gov- 
ernment and the police ;—those who called him “the man who makes 
men,” and who, when he died in May, 1903, cried weeping, “Ua mate, 
Kokeé, Ua peté enata.”—“Gauguin is dead, we are lost.” 

How he loved the earth! Let us recall his farewell to Tahiti when 
he left on his last voyage to France. “Adieu, hospitable land, home of 
liberty and of beauty. I am two years older in leaving you, but reju- 
venated by twenty years,— more uncivilized than when I arrived, yet 
wiser. Yes, the savages, those ignorant ones, have taught this old off- 
shoot of civilization many things about the science of living and the art 
of being happy.” 

Gauguin lavished his caressing attention, which absorbed the small- 
est details—on the past as well as on the present. The words “Here one 
loves” were written on the door of his Paris studio. His cabin in Mar- 
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quesas, with its great roof made of the laced leaves of the Pandanus tree, 
bore on its lintel “House of Joy.” “Love and you will be happy.” “Be 
mysterious and you will be happy.” This sentiment speaks again from 
the souvenirs collected by Victor Segalen—from his carved cane with 
its inset pearl; from his Maori Buddha,—a realization of the creature 
which he deplored in himself; from his last canvas which sold for seven 
francs under the title “Niagara Falls,” and which represented—supreme 
and melancholy retrospect—a snow covered Breton village. 

Whom did he fail, and in what? Was there anything he forgot? 

He loved to describe, and with a touching playfulness, his early 
childhood days in Lima, passed in a society composed of his grand- 
mother, Flora Tristan, and her uncles, the noble Don Mariano Tristan 
y Moscoso, and Pio-Tristan, of whom one died at the age of 113, and the 
other remarried at eighty and became the father of a future President of 
the republic of Peru. It was there, in contact with the natural beauties 
of the new world, that he learned the splendour of frank colour, it was 
there, in the company of the beautiful women of Lima, notably his 
cousin, with whom at the age of six he already displayed his audacity, 
that he divined the bodily splendours of the women of the tropics. 

It is true that in the end, between 1895 and 1903, he lost all hope. 
When no aid arrived from France he became embittered and believed 
neither in fame nor friendship. “The time will come,” he wrote, “when 
I will seem a myth. They will say, ‘where are his pictures?’ 

“Let me die tranquil and forgotten, or, if I must survive, let me be 
still more tranquil and forgotten. In any case, society can never 
reproach me with having taken much money from its pocket by false 
pretences.” 

With a desolate sarcasm, he says, “I cannot exhibit without danger 
in the company of the numerous artists I have copied. I am born of 
Cézanne, of Van Gogh, of Bernard. What an admirable copyist I must 
be!” 

It was at this period that he painted the great canvas which he called, 
“Whence do we come? What are we? Where are we going?” and his 
last picture, “At Golgotha.” To the reflections quoted above he added 
some shrewd mockery which often concealed good advice under its 
irony. “Silence is the best form of salesmanship when posing as a pic- 
ture dealer.” 

What of his connection with Vincent Van Gogh and their fraternity 
at Arles? Doesn’t the very name “Van Gogh” sum up all Gauguin’s 
capacity for affections? If he sometimes complained that Van Gogh’s 
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debt to him was overlooked, he continued to display the utmost concern 
for him despite their cruel separation. 

In “Avant et Aprés” he relates the tragedy of Arles. Van Gogh first 
of all hurled a glass at his head in a café, later pursued him in the street 
with a razor, then returned home and cut off his own ear. They sepa- 
rated. Van Gogh’s Calvary had begun, and Gauguin’s was approaching. 
Van Gogh wrote to him, “Dear Master, it is better, having known you 
and made you suffer, to die in a healthy state of mind than in a degraded 
one.” And Gauguin, himself, when he recalled the incident wrote, 
“How can one forget the extreme suffering of a man who, confined in a 
madhouse, at intervals regained his reason sufficiently to comprehend 
his state and to paint with fury the admirable pictures which we know.” 

What more is there to say? Yes, just this,—the words of Jean 
Dolent, which are to be engraved on the tablet soon to be placed on the 
house in Paris where Gauguin was born, at 56 Notre Dame de Loretto, 
and which sum up in themselves the veiled essence of his vehement and 
generous soul, 

“When Gauguin says ‘Vincent,’ his voice is gentle.” 


NEW ART BOOKS 


Histoire ve t’Art. By Andre Michel. Volume VIII. Part 1 and Part 2. Illus- 
trated. Crown octavo. Librairie Armand Colin. Paris. 1926. 


Unquestionably the best recent comprehensive history of modern art, covering 
both sculpture and painting in all countries. Very profusely illustrated, it pre- 
sents an admirable view of artistic expression, and the text is tempered to a just 
estimate of values. 


Rosert Fretp, Portrait Painter 1N Orns, Miniature AND WatTeER-CoLours AND 
Encraver. By Harry Piers. Illustrated. Small quarto. Limited edition of 
325 copies. Frederic Fairchild Sherman. New York. 1927. 


An elaborate and comprehensive study of one of the greatest of the portrait 
miniaturists practising in America at the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Piers has been many years assembling material 
for the volume. He presents, for the first time, in this monograph a consecutive 
account of the artist’s life. To this he adds a complete catalogue of all the artist’s 
known works in the various mediums, giving measurements, descriptions, owner’s 
names, and other information of interest. Many of the portraits and miniatures 
are well reproduced in halftone, and there are four superlatively handsome photo- 
gravures, illustrating six of Field’s finest productions. The volume is a model 
for books of its kind. 


Gitpert Stuart. An Illustrated Descriptive List of his Works. Compiled by 
Lawrence Park. Illustrated. Four volumes. Folio. William E. Rudge. New 


York. 1926. 


The most comprehensive work on the great American portrait painter that has 
yet appeared. It is, unfortunately, unsatisfactory in so far as it includes works 
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added to Mr. Park’s List by Messrs. Morgan, Bolton and Sawitzky, however 
commendable their effort to make the list complete may be. Mr. Park was the 
supreme authority on Stuart’s work during his lifetime, with the exception of Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, but he was perhaps too much persuaded by the opinions of 
the late Mr. Charles Henry Hart. Mr. Hart, the first to proclaim Stuart’s merits, 
in his later years became interested in the purchase and sale of portraits by or 
attributed to the artist, and ceased to be an unbiased judge. Certainly any pains- 
taking and disinterested estimate of the merits, the technical characteristics or 
aesthetic value of the 111 portraits of Washington here listed would considerably 
reduce the number. Until some competent critic undertakes the task of sifting 
out the autograph works from those now masquerading as Stuart’s this publica- 
tion must perforce do for both the student and the connoisseur interested in the 
master. It includes perhaps portraits by some of Stuart’s contemporaries and 
may be a few of a later date. 


Diz DeutscHEN WanptepricHe. By Dr. Betty Kurth. 3 vols. Illustrated. Small 
quarto. Anton Schroll. Vienna. 1926. 


German and Swiss Gothic tapestries have been considered the poor relations 
of the French and Flemish tapestries and consequently have been given but 
scant and casual attention until recent years when a growing appreciation of the 
aesthetic value of the naive has given them a higher rating and encouraged a 
closer study of the surviving examples. The first notable publication in the field 
was a series of beautiful color plates of pieces in the Bale Museum with de- 
scriptions and all available documentary information published by the Director 
of the Museum, Burckhardt, in 1922. This, however, necessarily treated only 
the one type and made no effort to be systematic. A thorough and systematic 
survey of the entire subject has now appeared, Die Deutschen Wandteppiche by 
Dr. Betty Kurth. 

Frequently a neglected phase of the history of art that has come suddenly 
into the public eye is exploited to make an attractive and saleable book regard- 
less of the value of the text.. It is then impossible for the competent student to 
obtain publication of a really serious work on the subject, perhaps for years. 
Fortunately this has been avoided in this instance. There is no scholar of either 
textiles or of early German art who can approach Dr. Kurth in range and ac- 
curacy of knowledge in this field and her research is guided and controlled by 
sound historical method. 

Only at one point is a basic position questionable in the assumption that the 
tapestry tradition of Europe flows direct from Rome rather than from the East 
Mediterranean civilization. We do not know whether tapestries were even pro- 
duced in Rome, much less what they were, but we do know that tapestry weav- 
ing was a well established craft in parts of the Eastern Empire, notably Egypt, 
and one type of Coptic fragments, that represented for example by the square 
with a woman’s portrait in the Metropolitan Museum, shows evidence of direct 
stylistic and technical continuity with the earliest remaining European frag- 
ments. 

When, however, Dr. Kurth gets beyond the theory of origins to the actual 
existing examples her work is open only to minor criticisms. One early group 
which includes the Crucifixion with Saints in the Metropolitan Museum may 
well be French rather than German and there are a few other pieces the German 
origin of which is questionable. But most of the text is careful, complete and 
well ordered and with admirable zeal she has brought to light examples hitherto 
unpublished. Every piece is illustrated in clear, well printed plates and the rele- 
vent documents are given in full. In short, Dr. Kurth has written the definitive 
work on the subject, the fundamental reference work which will be basic to all 
future research. 
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